











A BOY...A WATER WHEEL...AND A DREAM! 


1 T WORKED! Perhaps no youngster 
| had ever seen a more beautiful sight. 

Over a little dam spilled the water of 
the country ditch. The homemade water 
wheel began to turn on its rake-handle 
shaft. Faster and faster it went. And the 
old coffee mill in the woodshed to which 
it was connected, began to churn noisily. 

Here in this crude, yet successful water 
wheel was the first moving device ever 
created by Henry Ford. 

Meantime, somewhere inside his in- 
quiring mind, a dream was being born. 
A dream of other wheels that would one 
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day lighten the burdens of farm and 
industry . . . change the transportation 
habits of the nation. 

Down through the years, from water 
wheels to watches, to steam engines, to 
gasoline engines, Henry Ford’s lively 
interest in wheels progressed. The rest, 
of course, is history—the history of 
America’s great automobile industry. 

In the half century since the first Ford 
car was wheeled into Bagley Avenue, 
Detroit, more than 30 million Ford cars 
and trucks have been built. 

Yet, the thought and spirit that 
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experiment with the water wheel long 
ago, have never been lost, sight of at Ford 
Motor Company. There is still the desire 
to discover new ways of doing things- 
the wanting-to-find-out-for-oneself that 
always results in progress. 

Today, this way of thinking, together 
with the skills gained through more than 
40 years experience, are being used to 
serve America’s military needs. In the 
years ahead, they will assure even finer, 
more reliable Ford-built automobiles . . . 
priced within reach of nearly everyone. 
As Henry Ford has said: “Our times are 
primitive. True progress is yet to come.” 
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U. $. fo Draft More Manpower 
To Increase War Production 


The American people began the New Year in a grim, 
determined mood. 

Less than two months ago, the war against Germany 
seemed almost over. Or so it seemed to a great many 
people, as the Allies pushed the German armies across 
the border into their own country. 

After hearing about the Germans’ retreat, many — 
too many — American people began relaxing. They eased 
up in their war effort. 

Too many workers quit their jobs in war planty 
Others took too much time off, or were unwilling to 
work overtime. Production slowed down, and there was 
danger that our fighting men overseas would run short 
of equipment. 

When Germany started the big counter-oftensive in 
December, our Army had to pour a tremendous amount 
of supplies into the battle zone. Army leaders then 
noticed that there was a danger of running short of 
vital materials, such as tires and ammunition. 

Besides the need for more men in factories and mills, 
there is a need for more combat troops. U. S. casualties 
so far in the German counter-offensive have not “been 
announced, but the number must be high in wounded 
and dead. 

Our Army has called for more men. Selective Serv- 
ice Boards have been ordered fo call up 60,000 to 80,- 
000 more men above the usual quota for January and 
February. 

This special call to arms will make it even harder to 
find men to do the necessary work in war factories. 
Something had to be done about it. War Mobilization 
Director James F. Byrnes has recommended that legis- 
lation be enacted by Congress to meet this manpower 
emergency. He suggests that the following steps be 
taken: 

1. In areas where labor is scarce, the War Manpower 
Commission will limit the number of workers each plant 
may employ. 

2. All athletes who have been classified as 4-F, or 
unfit for military service, will be re-examined. Mr. 
Byrnes has also asked Congress to work out a plan for 
putting more of the nation’s 4,000,000 4-Fs to work in 
war plants. 

3. Horseracing will be suspended for the duration of 
the war. Racetracks all over the country will be closed 
to help curb absenteeism from war plants. The Govern- 
ment feels that the two and a half billion dollars bet by 
racing fans during 1944 would haye been better used 
in buying bonds. 


4. Men between 26 and 37 years of age, who retuse 
to work in war plants, or who have left their jobs in 
war plants, will be ordered to “work or fight.” 


AMERICA TIGHTENS HER BELT 


Food is ammunition. 

The food we send to our armed forces, the food we 
sell to our Allies, the meat and butter and vegetables 
that feed the starved peoples of liberated Belgium, 
Greece, France, Italy, and Holland — this food is as im- 
portant to winning the war as guns and planes. 

Because the war is far from won, our Government 
has asked the American people to tighten their belts 
still another notch. Butter, sugar, and most meats have 
been on the ration list from the start. But a great many 
meats, and canned vegetables, have been point-free. 

Today, 85 per cent of all fresh meat is on the ration 
list Canned vegetables are on the ration list. More 
red points will be needed to purchase butter, pork, and 
veal. 

Even with rationing, the American people remain 
the best-fed people in the world. In 1944, the civilian 
consumption of meat in the U. S. was 143 pounds per 
person. This is more than twice as much as the meat 
ration in Great Britain. 

In spite of the new rationing ot foods, there will be 
no hardships or hunger. Our government has simply 
asked us to eat a little less. 


Svoboda in the Brooklyn Eagle 


The Drone and the Busy Bees. 











































































































































































































HE battle for Burma is a battle 
for a road — the Burma Road. 
It is no ordinary road —this 
Burma Road. 

It is a great artery of supply which 
once fed the fighting heart of China. 

The artery was cut in 1942 when 
the Japs conquered Burma. As a re- 
sult, China has been slowly dying for 
lack of sufficient food, medical sup- 
plies, and weapons of war. 

Since January, 1943, the Allies 
have been fighting to reopen the 
Burma Road. 

At first, small detachments of 
raiders and commandos tried to 
take it from the Japs. 

Later, entire Allied armies swept 
into Burma from China and from 
India, in an all-out attack to free the 
Burma Road. 

Hard, tough fighting by the Allies 
has cleared the invader from a large 
area of northern Burma. The Japa- 
nese are still stubbornly resisting our 
attempt to regain control of the 
Burma Road. 

If the Allies retake the road, war 
supplies from India will once more 
stream into China. The Chinese 
armies will at last be given the tanks 
and guns and other vital weapons 
and equipment they need to con- 


tinue their eight-year war against 
Japan. 

Should the Allied attack fail, 
China would be in grave danger. 

Reopening the Burma Road would 
save China and greatly shorten the 
war in the Pacific. 

Liberating Burma itself would 
once more place in Allied hands the 
rich resources of that country and 
contribute to our final victory. 


THIS IS BURMA 


If you could fly high above Burma, 
you would see below a land of dense 
jungles, high mountain ranges, and 
three large rivers —the Irrawaddy, 
the Sittang, and the Salween. 

The rivers, their valleys, and the 


mountain ranges which separate 
them, all run parallel from north to 
south. Roads and railroads in Burma 
have been constructed to run in the 
same direction. 

Burma's geography makes land 
travel from east to west almost im- 
possible. Because of this, the Allies 
fighting in Burma use air transport 
to land and to supply troops. : 

Burma produces six million tons of 
rice a year. Before the war, she was 
the largest rice-exporting country in 
the world. She also exported teak 


Harris & Ewing 


wood to the United States. This was 
used by our shipbuilders in con- 
structing the cabins of our battle- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers. Oil, 
enough for half of India’s needs, is 
also found in Burma. She is rich in 
tin, zinc, silver, lead and tungsten — 
all vital war materiais. 

In 1940, Burma had nearly 17,- 
000,000 inhabitants. All the natives 
are called Burmans. 

Of the 17,000,000 Burmans, about 
12,000,000 are Burmese, and one and 
a half million are Karen. The Bur- 
mese and the Karen live on the 
plains of lower Burma and in the 
valley of the Irrawaddy river. 

Two other tribal groups are the 
Chins and the Kachins. They num- 
ber about 1,000,000 and live in the 
wooded hills of western Burma. 

More than 1,000,000 Shans live in 
the hill country of upper Burma. 

In the same hills for many years 
lived 1,000,000 Indians. The Indians 
were skilled laborers who had mi- 
grated to Burma to work for the 
British. Most of them fled to India 
when the Japs invaded Burma on 
December 9, 1941. 

The most important of the tribal 
groups which inhabit Burma are the 
Burmese. One reason for this is that 
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Solid black arrow show? principal Allied drive toward Lashio. Outline arrows show possible Jap winter offensive. 


there are more Burmese than any 
other group. Another reason is that 
the Burmese are the most advanced. 

The Burmese are a proud people. 
Unlike the Indians, they are not 
divided by a caste system. Their 
standard of living is much higher 
than that in many other Oriental 
countries. They live in better houses, 
eat better food, wear better clothes, 
and enjoy many additional advan- 


tages which other Oriental peoples 
do not have. Sixty-one per cent of 
Burmese men and seventeen per cent 
of Burmese women are literate.* 
This is an extremely high literacy 
rate for an Oriental country. In In- 
dia, for example, only seven per cent 
of the people are literate. 

Until Burma came under British 
rule, it was controlled by the Bur- 
mese. The Burmese, who had come 


trom eastern Tibet, settled in Burma 
during the eighth century. 

In 1824, Burmese armies invaded 
india. This began the first Burmese 
War, which ended in the defeat of 
the Burmese by British troops in 
India. 

In 1885, King Thibaw of Burma 
again attacked the British in India. 
The Burmese were again defeated, 
and all Burma became a province of 
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India under British colonial govern- 
ment. 

In 1937 Burma was separated from 
India and became an individual co- 
lonial possession of the British Em- 
pire. Burma was given more inde- 
pendence and was promised the stat- 
us of a Dominion in the British Com- 
monwealth. But many Burmese were 
not satisfied. 

The Burmese want complete self- 
government. They resent British rule. 


JAPAN INVADES BURMA 


Two days after Pearl Harbor, the 
Japanese invaded Burma. Their 
troops attacked suddenly from Thai- 
land and captured Moulmein. The 
British were forced to retreat. 

Chinese troops, under U. S. Gen- 
eral “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell, rein- 
forced the British and Indian troops 
— but the Japs were too strong. The 
Allied forces retreated northward. 

When the Japanese took Rangoon, 
the Burma Road became useless to 
the Allies. Rangoon was the port of 
ertry for Allied supplies bound for 
China. From Rangoon the supplies 
were shipped by rail to Lashio, 
where the Burma Road begins. On 
April 29, 1942, Lashio also was cap- 
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Less than a week later, Japanese 
armored forces sped up the Burma 
Road and crossed the border into 
Yunnan Province, China. There they 
were halted by a Chinese counter- 
attack. 

The Jap advance into China had 
been ‘stopped, yet they had struck 
a damaging blow at the Chinese. The 
Burma section of the Burma Road 
was in Japanese hands. So was Ran- 
goon. This meant that supplies for 
China could no longer be shipped 
by sea from India. 

New military tactics had to be 
planned to reopen the Burma Road. 

Allied military chiefs decided to 
drive the Japanese southward to a 
point above Mandalay. This would 
place the Burma Road in Allied 
hands once more. Yet, how could 
supplies reach the road from India? 

The answer to this knotty prob 
lem was supplied by American en- 
gineers. Working at feverish pace, 
they constructed the Ledo Road, 
which runs from Ledo, in India to 
Myitkyina in Burma. 

Many obstacles had to be over- 
come in constructing this new sup- 
ply route. Deep jungle swamps had 
to be by-passed or filled in. In late 
spring, the monsoon* struck, and 
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Signal Corps Photo 


A U. S. hospital plane waits on the airstrip at Myitkyina to take aboard 


wounded veterans of Burma campaign, brought from front by ox carts. 





for the next six months all roads be- 
came rivers and the fields became 
lakes. 

General Stilwell gave his brilliant 
young commando chief, Brig. Gen- 
eral Frank Merrill, one of the tough- 
est tasks in pushing back the Japs. 

After more than a year of bitter 
fighting, “Merrill's Marauders” suc- 
ceeded in taking Myitkyina from the 
Japs. One of two moves remained: 
(1) to push the Japs below Lashio, 
and join the Ledo Road with the Bur- 
ma Road at its starting point, or (2) 
to extend the Ledo Road from Myit- 
kyina to Paoshan in China, and thus 
connect with the Burma Road prop- 
er. 

The Allies chose the first course — 
that of fighting their way to Lashio. 

Since the monsoon season ended, 
the Allies have made brilliant prog- 
ress toward their goal. Five Allied 
armies are pushing the Japs back to- 
ward central Burma. 

British and Indian divisions have 
driven into the Chindwin valley and 
are thrusting at Mandalay. 

Another strong Allied force is driv- 
ing south from Yunnan Province in 
China. 

The Mars Task Force — a combined 
Chinese and American army — has 
smashed the Japs back 210 miles in 
two months. 

The Allies’ five-pronged attack to 
join the Ledo and Burma Roads 
forms the critical battlefront in Bur- 
ma. 

But even if the Allied drive is suc- 
cessful, the battle for the Burma 
Road may still be lost. 

In China, the Japs were forced to 
abandon their attack on Kweiyang. 
They planned to cut the Burma 
Road, but they ran out of supplies. 

Japanese armies also discontinued 
their offensive in Kunming. 

But once the Japanese troops have 
been supplied with food and winter 
uniforms, they are likely to strike 
again toward Kweiyang and Kun- 
ming. 

If these cities fall to the Japs, 
China will be cut off from its last 
important supply base. 

The final outcome in Burma and 
in China is certain. The Japanese 
will be destroyed or driven out. 

What is important now is the cost 
—in time, and in Chinese, British, 
and American lives. 
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FOOL-PROOF FLYING 


By SAM BURGER, 


This morning, I flew the saf- 
est plane in the world 
I had read a great deal about 


the famed two-control Ercoupe, | 


the plane any man can fly. I 
was eager to pilot this sleek, 
lean-lined beauty which can- 
not stall or spin. 

An invitation from the Parks 
\ir College, East St. Louis, Mo., 
said, “Sure, come ahead and 
fly the ship —if you can spare 
1 few hours!” 

I could and did. What was 
flying the Ercoupe like? Well, I 
just didn’t want to come down 


to earth again — ever! 
The flying instructor, Bill 
Terrell, was warming up the 


plane as I walked out onto the 
field. The sun was hidden be- 
hind clouds, but the visibility 
was good and the ceiling was 
ibout 3000 feet. 

The Ercoupe (see photo) is 
i low winged monoplane. I 
stepped onto the wing, and slid 
ypen the plexiglass canopy. Tak- 
ing my seat next to Terrell, I 
fastened the safety belt. The 
Ercoupe is a two-seat job — the 
seats side by side. 

A word here about the con- 
trols of the Ercoupe. There are 
no rudder pedals in the cockpit, 
because both the rudders and 
the ailerogs operate on the same 
control. 

The control wheel, Bill Ter- 
rell told me, works very much 
like the steering wheel on an 
1utomobile. You turn the plane 
by turning the wheel, just as 
you would in a car. To climb or 
dive, you pull back on the wheel 
or push it forward. This op- 
erates the elevators. The throttle 
on the Ercoupe is a plunger set 
in the dashboard — push it in 
“ more power, pull it out for 
ess. 


The Take-off 


My instructor demonstrated 
as he taxied the ship onto the 
runway and nosed it into the 
wind. In a few seconds, we 
picked up flying speed — a gen- 
tle pull on the wheel and we 
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were airborne. It was as simple 
as that. 

We gained 300 feet of alti- 
tude in one wide climbing turn, 
as the brown-green checkered 
earth slid past under one wing. 
At 300, we leveled off. Bill 
grinned at me. 

“Take the controls,” he said. 

Nervously, I placed my hands 
on the control wheel. Immedi- 
ately, the plane went into a 
steep bank. Hurriedly, I spun 
the control wheel to roll out. 

“Don’t lean on the wheel,” 
said the instructor. “This plane 
will fly itself if you give it the 
chance. Try it — take your hand 
off the wheel.” 

Doubtfully, I did as he asked. 
Bill leaned back and folded his 
arms. Without a hand at the 
controls, the Ercoupe held its 
course as straight and level as 
the flight of a homing pigeon! I 
glanced at the altimeter. The 
needle still stood at 300. We 
had not lost a foot of altitude. 

“See what I mean?” said Bill. 
“The Ercoupe has built-in sta- 
bility. It wants to do the right 
thing. Now, take the controls 
and make a 90 degree turn to 
the left.” 

I turned the control wheel to 
the left until I had the right de- 
gree of bank. Then, bringing 
the wheel back to neutral, I sat 





tight as the plane made the turn. 

-“Hold that nose up,” warned 
Bill. 

A gentle tug at the control 
wheel, and the nose came up. 
As we completed the turn, I 
swung the wheel to the right. 
Then, as we rolled up, turned 
the wheel back to neutral. 

The turn looked good to me. 
I waited for a pat on the back 
that didn’t come. 

“Now take her up to 500,” 
said Bill, “and level off.” 

Pushing in the throttle, I 
brought the nose up into a 
climbing attitude. When the al- 
timeter read 500, I put the nose 
down, throttled back to cruising 
speed (2100 r.p.m. on the Er- 
coupe), and we leveled off. 

For ten minutes, Terrell had 
me practice 90 degree turns, un- 
til I could make them without 
losing altitude. 
seemed satisfied. “I guess you 
can take her in,” he said. 

“You want me to land?” I 
gasped. 

“Sure,” he smiled. “Why not? 
Cut the throttle and we'll go 
into a glide.” 


The Landing 


I pulled back on the throttle. 
With power off, the reassuring 
sound of the engine was no 
longer heard. The prop no long- 
er spun invisibly, but idled 


slowly in the wind. As we lost 
airspeed, the nose dropped sud- 
denly. 

“Keep that nose up,” said Bill. 
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The Ercoupe is a low-winged, two-seat monoplane with a 
plexiglass canopy. It is as simple to operate as an automobile. 





Finally, he | 











A “Glory Wagon” is a 
B-17 Flying Fortress. 

(Next week: What is 
a dodo?”’) 











That’s better — not much. 
Keep it right there.” 

I kept the nose there — slight- 
ly below the horizon. We were 
on our way down. 

“Make a 90 degree turn to 
the left,” said my instructor. 

I made the turn, giving the 
wheel more back pressure to 
keep the nose up. The runway 
was racing up to meet us. 

“Your left wing is 
snapped Bill. 

I straightened it, and glanced 
at the altimeter, then at the air- 
speed indicator which read 90! 

“Don’t watch the instruments. 
Watch the ground. We're al- 
most in now. Hold the nose up 
— hold it up — hold it — there!” 

We were on the earth again. 
After 20 minutes flying time, I 
had landed an Ercoupe! All in 
one piece, tool 

Next week: Trying to stall 
the Ercoupe. 
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New Use for B-29 


The peacetime model of the 
B-29 will be called the “Strato- 
cruiser.” It will carry 100 pas- 
sengers, or a maximum cargo 
pay-load of 35,000 pounds. 

The “Stratocruiser” will have 
a range of 3,500 miles. Rates 
will be 2 cents per passenger 
mile, and 5 cents per ton mile. 
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HIS is the story of Nathan Hale, 
hero of the American Revolution, 
who sacrificed his life and his 
honor to help make his country free. 

Our story begins in September, 
1776. Late in August, the Continen- 
tal Army had been beaten by the 
British in the Battle of Long Island, 
and had retreated to New York. Now, 
the ragged Continentals were hastily 
preparing for another attack by Gen 
eral Howe's redcoats. 

A group of Continental officers had 
gathered in Colonel Thomas Know] 
ton’s tent to discuss an important mis- 
sion. Among them was Captain Hale 

Nathan tingled. This was the first 
meeting he had ever attended which 
was so surrounded with secrecy and 
importance. He wondered what was 
afoot. Perhaps some big movement, 
he thought. Perhaps a bold night 
raid upon the British. The atmos 
phere inside the tent was tense and 
mysterious 

Colonel Knowlton turned to his 
rude desk and lit two stumps of can- 
dles. Then he faced the officers 
around him. His face held a terrible 
solemnity. 

“It is needless to remind you ot 
the situation of the army,” he said. 
“You are fully aware that we might 
be trapped here in New York in a 
number of ways. 

“If we knew where the enemy in- 
tended to strike, we could meet them 
at that point and defend ourselves. 
But we haven't a scrap of informa- 
tion regarding the British plans. As 
a result we are forced to scatter our 
strength along all points. And be- 
cause our army is scattered, it is 
weak. 

“I come now to the purpose of this 
meeting.” 





Colonel Knowlton had spoken eas- 
ily and quickly. He paused now and 
seemed to find difficulty in expressing 
his next sentence. When he began 
again, it was with a quiet forceful 
ness. 

“There is now need,” he said, “for 
a volunteer to go among the enemy 
and learn where and when they plan 
to attack.” 

For a full minute, the young off- 
cers around him did not grasp the 
meaning of his words. Then a unani- 
mous gasp seemed to escape from the 
entire group. Major Colburn spoke 
first, voicing the astonishment of all. 

“Do you mean, sir,” he questioned, 
“do you actually mean that you re- 
quest an officer — one of us — to go?” 

“I am asking for a_ volunteer,” 
Knowlton replied quietly. 

“Colonel Knowlton,” cried Captain 
Brown, “to be a spy does not befit 
an officer! Such work is for wretches 
and hirelings.” 

“Such persons are not dependable, 
Knowlton answered. “This is a pre- 
carious* moment. We need a reliable 
man and one with some skill in draft- 
ing and military science.” 

The officers gathered around Colo- 
nel Knowlton protested violently. 
They felt it was an insult even to put 
such a request to them. It was not 
the risk of life that mattered, they 
pointed out, but the risk-of honor 


They would gladly die in battle but 


they could never degrade* them- 
selves by sinking to the level of a 
spy. They were officers and gentle- 
men, not wretches who were paid to 
lie and deceive and betray. 

Krowlton listened quietly to their 
outbursts. Then he called on each 
officer by name. 

“Colburn?” 
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“No, Colonel Knowlton. Ill fight 
single-handed against the whole 
British army, but I'll not be a spy.” 

“Brown?” 

“I can't see that it’s even decent 
to request it, sir.” 

“Fosdick?” 

“No, Colonel Knowlton, I'm an 
honorable man.” 

Knowlton broke off and regarded 
them all. “Well, that’s that, gentle- 
men. But the deed is necessary, no 
matter how shameful. Think it over.” 

Nathan was deeply affected by the 
scene in the tent. He walked away 
slowly, not caring where he went, 
for he was thinking. He thought of 
his boyhood in Coventry and of the 
odor of plowed earth in the spring. 
He thought of an orange fire on the 
shore of Lake Wangumbaug. He 
thought of Yale and Greek grammar. 


- He saw Sam Adams on the Boston 


wharves, staring toward England. He 
thought of New London and of his 
schoolhouse on the hill. He thought 
of Long Island and the battle. He 
thought of General Washington. 
Then, he turned his steps back to 
Colonel Knowlton’s tent. 

“Tll go, sir” he said. 

Shortly before midnight, Nathan 
swung astride his horse and rode 
north to King’s Bridge He crossed 
the Harlem River and galloped on 
toward Connecticut. His destination 
was Norwalk, and he reached it the 
next noon. At the Norwalk wharf he 
found the sloop Schuyler waiting to 
carry him across the Sound after 
nightfall. 

Nathan. went aboard the ship 
dressed in a suit of brown Holland 
cloth. Fo'ded in his breast pocket 
was his college diploma, for he 
thought that if he pretended to be a 
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schoolmaster, he would be less likely 
to arouse suspicion. 

When the Schuyler approached 
the shore of Long Island, a small 
boat was lowered to land Nathan at 
Great Neck. 

Once ashore, Nathan set about 
learning all he could of the British 
and their plan of attack. Disguised as 
a schoolmaster, he talked with Brit 
ish sentries and loitered about their 
fortifications. He played deaf, stupid, 
lost — whatever suited the occasion. 

One night he heard two redcoats 
disputing the location of Pell’s Point 
So that was it! The British planned 
to land a force on Pell’s Point and 
cut off the Continental army’s sup 
ply and communications lines. He 
must hurry — must finish his mission 
and carry the news back to his com 
rades. 

The next 
ished, 


afternoon, his work fin- 
Nathan was loitering at an 
ammunition depot near the Vauxhall 
Battery when a squad of British sen- 
tries marched around the corner. 
The sergeant strode up to him. 

“You can do your resting some 
place barked the redcoat 
“Don’t you know better than to tarry 
around a military depot?” 
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*Y-yes, sir!” Nathan stuttered. He 
backed off, bowing and making an 
awkward salute calculated to bring 
on the derision of the redcoats. He 
turned, still saluting, and bumped 
into a small, dark-haired woman. 

“Why, Captain Hale!” she squealed 
“What are you doing here?” 

Nathan had never seen her betore. 
He snatched a look at the redcoat 
sergeant who stood agape,* and then 
ran with all the strength that was in 
him. 

“You! Wait,” the sergeant com 
manded the fleeing figure. “Fire, you 
blockheads, fire!” 

Nathan cleared a teuce just as the 
bullets whizzed over his head. He 
heard the shouting of the redcoats as 
they took up the chase. The path was 
deserted except for a woman who 
was walking slowly toward him. 

“Captain Hale!” she gasped. Na 
than stopped It was Jane Ames, a 
barmaid who had once given reliable 
information to General Washington. 

Jane Ames heard the shouts of the 
British patrol. 

“Walk calmly. 
she whispered. 

In numb confusion Nathan al- 
lowed himself to be led a few steps 
down the street. They stopped be- 
fore a door, which she pushed open. 
They entered the house just as the 
patrol turned the corner, with the 
sergeant shouting, “This way. He 
went this way!” 
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* shoutin’?” 


~around the corner. 
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Jane closed the dou: and taced 
Nathan. “Captain Hale, what are you 
doin’ here? Why ain't you with the 
army?” 

“Can't you guess?” Nathan asked 
her. 

“Yes, but it ain't like you.” 

“Well, there won't be any more of 
it,” Nathan replied bitterly. “I'm 
through now. I’m going back” 

Jane took in the situation immedi 
ate. “It’s important for you to get 
back to the American lines, ain't it?” 
she asked. “I got connections You 
wait here.” 

After Jane left, Nathan looked 
around the tiny room. Exhaustion 
was beginning to overcome him and 
his body ached from the nights he 
had slept on the bare, damp ground. 
He dropped upon the old cot and in 
a moment fell into a deep sleep. 

The next thing Nathan knew he 
was being shaken awake. Jane hand- 
ed him a mug of water “It must be 
near half-past-eleven,” she told him. 
“I found a man whos leaving the 
city at midnight. He drives a trash 
cart and he'll take you.” 

“Fine,” said Nathan. 
ou, it should be easy.” 

“Oh, Captain Hale, 1 wish you was 
out of this mess. You'd do anything 
they asked if it was for America. 
Ain't you ever going to think of your- 
self, Captain Hale?” 

I did think of myself. That’s why 
1 came.” 

“I'm not sure | rightly understand 
you,” said Jane, shaking her head. 
She crossed the room and went to 
window. “Do you hear that?” 
“Is that people 


“From then 


“It sounds like it,” said Nathan, 
looking up. 

Suddenly, Jane tore back the cur- 
tain. “Fire!” she screamed. 

“Fire!” Nathan echoed. He rushed 
to the door and pulled it open. One 
end of the street was a furnace of 


flames, and people were running 


ts | 7 ° . 
* from their burning houses 


Nathan was pressed into duty on 
a bucxet line. While he worked, 
he watched for a chance to escape. 
Suddenly, a British patrol swung 
Nathan glanced 
up and recognized the sergeant who 


thad given him chase that afternoon. 


Nathan calmly kept his place in 
line, although the sergeant was with- 
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in arm’s length. Then, as the ser- 
geant turned to go, he paused and 
glanced up and down the bucket 
line. His gaze stopped on Nathan. 

“You! Spy!” he bellowed. 

Nathan flung down his bucket and 
whipped his clenched fist under the 
sergeant’s chin. When the sergeant’s 
head struck the cobblestones, Nathan 
was already around the corner. The 
dazed patrol paused momentarily 
over their fallen sergeant, and then 
gave pursuit, but their quarry had 
already outdistanced them. 

Nathan had no difficulty getting 
out of the city, for such was the con- 
fusion of coming and going that he 
was ignored. He passed the city lim- 
its by daybreak and felt so secure 
that he continued his journey north 
all the way to within a mile of the 
British lines. 

It was quiet and peaceful. Two 
hours passed and not a single British 
patrol had come by the road. Nathan 
pulled the long grass over him and 
closed his eyes. When he opened 
them again, he was looking straight 
along the shiny edge of a bayonet. 

“Start movin’,” ordered the redcoat. 
“We got orders to pick up anyone 
with short hair and a brown suit. 
That's you.” 


Three hours later, Nathan stood 





before General Howe's desk. 

“Captain Nathan - Hale?” said 
Howe. 

“Yes, sir.” 

MARTHA MANN comes from 
Goshen, Indiana. Since her early 


school days, she has been interested 
in writing. At the age of 12, she 
wrote an operetta about knights and 
fair ladies, castles and dark treachery. 

Later, she began to write poetry, 
an interest that kept her busy all 
through high school. She also became 
interested in American history. Fas- 
cinated by the facts and legends sur- 
rounding the life of Nathan Hale, 
Miss Mann set to 
work to write a 
biographical nov- 
el about him. 

Next to writ- 
ing, the author 
enjoys bicycling 
through the 
Indiana country- 
side. 





The British commander looked at 
the incriminating*® papers upon his 


desk, then studied Nathan. “You 
knew of course, the risk you were 
running when you took this particu- 
lar service,” he said. “But I see that 
you bear no mark of the ordinary 
hireling. I can recognize ability, Cap- 
tain Hale, and we in his Majesty’s 
service are appreciative of such. 

“There is a place for a man like 
you in the King’s American Dra- 
goons. The acceptance of this offer 
will save your life, Captain Hale. I 
earnestly urge you, as a soldier, to 
consider it.” 

Hale spoke clearly: “We in the 
United States are fighting for what 
is right. We don’t change sides.” 

“Then,” said Howe slowly, “it be- 
comes my unfortunate duty to pro- 
nounce sentence upon you. Captain 
Hale is this day, before a just tri- 
bunal of his Majesty’s officers and by 
clear evidence, convicted of being a 
rebel spy and is hereby sentenced to 
be hanged by the neck until dead to- 
morrow morning at eleven o'clock. 

At eleven o'clock the next morning, 
Nathan mounted a ladder under the 
hangman’s noose and stood in place, 
calm and withdrawn. 

The Provost Marshal looked at him 
mockingly. “Captain Nathan Hale of 
the Continental Army, the world is 
waiting to hear the last words of a 
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hero. We would like to know how it 
feels to die so young and so uselessly. 
Tell us!” 

Nathan looked at him quietly, then 
spoke. “The cause for which I am 
dying I did not take up in an idle 
moment. I was born in it, as are all 
my countrymen. If the belief in 
man’s right to freedom is held in 
any other place on earth, I have not 
heard of it. I am proud to have lived 
in a country where freedom is a 
reality. Living, it has been my privi- 
lege to fight for it. In death, I shall 
hold it forever. If I were to be born 
a thousand times, I would choose no 
other life but service to American 
freedom. I have only one sorrow. I 
only regret that I have but one life 
to lose for my country.” 

Note: Since all the facts about 
Nathan Hale’s life are not known, the 
author built the story on the facts 
that are known, on legend and un 
imagination. This kind of story is 
known as fictionized biography. 

The story is reprinted here by per- 
mission of the publishers, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Gold Seal is awarded 
to Dodd, Mead & Co., 
publishers of Nathan 
Hale, Patriot. A con- 
densed excerpt from 
the book is reprinted 
here.” 
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Engineer of the 
Flying Blanket 


The Story of 


Bob Sambleson 


In Bridgeport today, in England tomorrow, Bob 
Sambleson works as if the outcome of the war de- 
pended upon him alone. And that’s the spirit of his 
associates who stopped short the peacetime manu- 
facture of electric blankets and sent them sailing 
through the sky in the form of electric flying suits for 
the AAF. Nearly 300,000 of these lightweight suits 
are giving our flyers warmth and unhampered move- 
ment... when they are flying and fighting in the crip- 
pling’ cold of 60 below, four and five miles above the 
earth. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Bob Sambleson grew up on Long Island. He was interested At Stevens Tech engineering studies came first; but he won 
in Scouting, sports, and radio. Canoeing up the Hudson a varsity ‘‘S"’ in lacrosse, wrote a musical comedy for 
River, with another Scout, was his first great adventure. the college players, and was president of his fraternity. 





Since graduation, Bob has been with G.E. at Bridgeport. Electric suits are plugged in like a toaster, and they keep 
His wartime job is the design of electric suits; to determine our flyers toast-warm. Sambleson and his fellow engineers 
their efficiency he takes part in cold-room and flight tests. have designed 285 electric protective garments. 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC || 


958-46 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC. “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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QUIZ 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. THREE ON A MATCH 


In each of the following groups, three of the items refer 
to Burma, three do not. Cross out the incorrect three items 
in each group. Score 2 points for each. Total, 30. 

1. RIVERS 

Irrawaddy; Volga; Yellow; Salween; Tigris; Sittang. 

2. CITIES 

Rangoon; Lashio; Nagoya; Delhi; Metz; Mandalay. 
3. PEOPLES 
Hindu; Karen; Sikhs; Kachin; Samurai; Chin. 
4. MEN 
Damaskinos; Stilwell; King Thibaw; Merrill; Nehru; 
Stettinius. 
5. SURROUNDING NATIONS 


Russia; China: Korea; Arabia; India; Thailand. 
My score 


2. BOUND FOR BURMA 


Complete the following statements by underlining the 
correct endings. Score 4 points each. Total, 16. 

1. Burma is important to the United Nations chiefly be- 
cause of (a) the Road to Mandalay; (b) the Burma Road; 
(c) the Road to Zanzibar. 

2. Before the Japanese invasion, Burma was (a) inde- 
pendent; (b) a colonial possession of Great Britain; (c) a 
French possession. 

3. To get supplies to China from India, U. S. engineers 
built (a) a tunnel through the Himalayas; (b) an inland 
waterway; (c) the Ledo Road. 

4. The heavy seasonal storm in Burma is called a (a) 
mongoose; (b) Mongol; (c) monsoon. 


My score 


3. S-T-R-E-T-C-H 


Underline the correct endings to each of the following 
statements. Score 4 points each. Total, 16. 


1. A substance that looks like putty but bounces like a 
rubber ball is known as (a) soap erasers; (b) silicone rub- 
ber; (c) silica gel; (d) gelatin. 

2. Rubber,that does not return completely to its original 
shape after the tension is released contains (a) plastic prop- 
erties; (b) elasticity; (c) putty. 

3. Vuleanization makes rubber more (a) waterproof; (b) 
fireproof; (c) elastic: (d) plastic. 

4. The advantage of bouncing putty over ordinary rub- 
ber is that it (a) substitutes for putty; (b) retains its elas- 
ticity under high and low temperatures; (c) never tears; 
(d) can be made at home. 


My score - 
4. IN THE ERCOUPE 


Underline the correct answers to each of the following 
questions. Score 6 points each. Total, 18. 
1. What controls has an Ercoupe? 


(a) rudders; (b) control wheel and throttle; (c) Nor- 
den bombsight. 


2. What type otf plane is the Ercoupe? 
(a) medium bomber; (b) fighier; (c) low-winged 
civilian monoplane. 

8. How does the pilot make the Ercoupe climb? 
(a) pulls back on the wheel; (c) plunges in the throt- 
tle; (c) steps on the rudder and “gives it the gun.” 


My score 
5. THEY SAY 


Each of the statements below was spoken by a character 
in Nathan Hale, Patriot —by Colonel Knowlton, General 
Howe, the Provost Marshal, and Nathan Hale himself. In 
the blank following each quotation, write in the name of the 
man who uttered it. Score 5 points each. Total 20. 


1. “The world is waiting to hear the last words of a hero. 
We would like to know how it feels to die so young and use- 
lessly.” 

2. “Captain Nathan Hale is convicted of being a rebel 
spy and is hereby sentenced to be hanged by the neck until 
dead tomorrow morning at eleven o'clock.” 








3. “I am proud to have lived in a country where freedom 
is a reality.” 

4. “The deed is necessary, no matter how shameful. 
Think it over.” 








My score 


My total score VQ 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 
agape (uh-GAPE), p. 9. Open-mouthed with sur- 


prise or wonder. 

degrade (de-GRADE), p. 8. Debase, corrupt. To 
lower. 

gasket (GAS-ket), p. 13. Plaited hemp or tallowed 
rope used for packing pistons. 

incriminating (in-KRIM-ih-nate-ing), p. 10. From 
the Latin word incriminare, meaning to accuse one of 
a crime. Charging with having committed a crime. 

literate (LIT-er-it), p. 5. Able to read and write. 
From the Latin littera, meaning writing, literature, 
letter. 

monsoon (mon-SOON), p. 6. The rainy season of 
the southwest wind in South Asia and the Indian 
Ocean. The wind is also called the monsoon. 

precarious (pre-KARE-ih-us), p. 8. Uncertain, ex- 
posed to danger. Not secure. Precarious comes from 
the Latin word prex, meaning prayer, dependent up- 
on the will of another. If a thing depends upon the 
will of another, it can be said to be uncertain or in- 
secure. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
Irrawaddy (ihr-uh-WOD-ee), p. 4. 
Lashio (LASH-yo), p. 6. 
Myitkyina (MYIT-chi-nah), p. 6. 

















Have you ever tried to stretch 
an ancient rubber band, or one 
that had been in the sun too 
long? 

Have you ever tried to bounce 
a lump of putty? 

If so, you know the answer: 
“No can do.” 
But now, science experts 
have come up with a different 

answer: “Can do.” 

Dr. A. L. Marshall, head of 
the Chemical Section of Gener- | 
al Electric’s Research Labora- 
tories in Schenectady, N. Y., 
recently announced the devel- 
opment of silicone rubber. It 
looks like putty, but when rolled 
into the shape of a ball, it 
bounces, 

Silicone rubber is springy and 
elastic. When it is s-t-r-e-t-c-h- 
e-d, it returns completely to its 
original shape. 

Rubber that does not return 
completely to its original shape 
after the tension is released is 
said to contain plastic proper- 
ties. It is not truly elastic. 

To make rubber more elastic, 
Charles Goodyear invented the 
process of vulcanization in 1839. 

Ordinary vulcanized rubber, 
both natural and_ synthetic, 
loses its elasticity under certain 
conditions. If r -bber is exposed 
to heat, ozone, or ultra-violet 
rays, it becomes more plastic. 

Silicone rubber does not. It 
remains elastic at temperatures 
as high as 575 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and as low as minus 60 
degrees 








G. E. News photos 


Silicone rubber can be pulled 


BOUNCING PUTTY 





like taffy, bounced like a ball 





A gasket of silicone rubber is 
applied to a searchlight lens 


The raw materials for silicone 
rubber are easy to obtain. Even 
so, production is measured in 
pounds rather than tons. And 
all of it is being used for war 
purposes. 

Among other things, silicone 
rubber is used as a gasket* for 
the turbo-supercharger in B-29s. 
These superchargers operate at 
well over a thousand degrees 
while the B-29s are flying 
through the frigid stratosphere. 

Silicone rubber is also used 
in the mounting for the lens of 
Navy searchlights. This mount- 
ing must absorb the shock from 
the firing of the gun batteries. 
No other rubber contains the 
elasticity to absorb this shock. 
The high temperature, ozone, 
and ultra-viclet rays produced 
by the powerful lights, have 
ruined other types of rubber. 

Silicone rubber retains its 
elasticity better than ordinary 
rubber, but it is not as strong. 
In its present stage of develop- 
ment, silicone rubber tears eas- 
ily. It is unsuited to many or- 
dinary uses. 

When science finds a way to 
increase the strength of silicone 
rubber, it will be used for print 
rollers, truck tires, electric in- 
sulation, and garden hoses. 

Some of the by-products of 
silicone rubber are silicone res- 
ins. These will be valuable in 
protective coatings, like enam- 
els. They resist water, acids, al- 
kalis and heat. 








SMOKE SCREEN 


Tech was reading a maga- 
zine, with Nick peering over 
his shoulder. 

The article which held the 
boys’ interest was a descrip- 
tion of chemical warfare. Nick, 
in particular, was impressed by 
the photographs which ~ illus- 
trated the various ways in 
which chemicals are used in 
modern war. 

One of the pictures showed 
several destroyers laying a pro- 
tective smoke screen around an 
aircraft carrier in the Pacific. 
Another showed a plane roar- 
ing a hundred feet above the 
ground and trailing a column 
of smoke to conceal an in- 
fantry advance. 

“That’s just what we need 
for our sham battle,” said Tech. 
“A smoke screen.” 

“But there’s only two of us,” 
Nick objected. “We haven't 
anybody to act as the enemy.” 

“We'll just pretend there’s an 
enemy,” Tech replied. “Then 
we'll make a smoke screen to 


conceal our movements from 
them.” 

“You mean — we'll make be- 
lieve there’s smoke,” Nick 
scoffed. “We can’t make a 


smoke screen.” 

“We sure can. We're going 
to have one — and it’s going to 
be real smoke. Stand by.” 

Nick waited while Tech went 
down to the cellar and reap- 
peared with some chemicals in 
his hands. 

“What have you got there?” 
Nick asked. 

“Some sand, powdered zinc, 
a tin can, a spoon, an alcohol 
burner, and a match,” replied 
Tech. “Come on out into the 
back yard and I'll show you 
how it works.” 

Nick accompanied his friend, 
then watched while Tech 
poured two heaping _ table- 
spoonsful of sand and two 
tablespoonsful of zinc powder 
on top of the can, then mixed 
them. 


Tech showed Nick the tin 
can. “See, one end of the can 
has been removed,” he said. 
“The can is just large enough 
to hold the alcohol lamp. And 
there are plenty of vent holes 
punched in the sides. Now, I'll 
light the burner and set the 
can over it. That will heat the 
sand and zinc powder.” 

“What happens next?” 

“Hold your horses and I'll 
show you,” said Tech. 

He took a bottle of carbon 
tetrachloride cleaning fluid and 
an eye dropper from his pock- 
ets. He filled the eye dropper 
with the fluid. 

“What’s the idea of that?” 
Nick wanted to know. 

“That's what makes the 
smoke.” 

Tech added a few drops of 
the fluid to the now heated mix- 
ture of sand and zinc powder. 
Almost at once, clouds of gray- 
white smoke billowed out. 

Nick watched, fascinated. 
When it was all over, he asked, 
“What made the smoke?” 

“The chemical reaction was 
caused by replacing the car- 
bon in the carbon tetrachloride 
with the zinc,” Tech answered. 
“The white portion of the 


smoke was zinc chloride. The 
carbon made the smoke gray.” 
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Apple of Knowledge 


Johnny answered all his teacher's 
questions correctly. When alone, Tom- 
my asked him how he knew all the 
answers. Johnny said: “I eat the fruit 
of wisdom. I'll sell you one for ten 
cents.” 

“Oh, boy!” said 
where I get smart.” 

Johnny handed him the fruit, and 
Tommy took a bite. “Why,” he said in 
dismay, “this is an apple.” 

“See! You're smart already!’ 

Bernard Townes, Monnier School. Detroit. Mich 


“Here's 


Tommy. 


Stumped 


A little moron walked to the box. 
office of a theater, bought a ticket and 
went in. A few minutes later he came 
out, bought anothe ticket and went in 
again. He did this three times. When 
he made his fourth appearance at the 
box-office, the girl, looking completely 
perplexed, asked: “Why are you buy- 
ing so many tickets for the perform- 
ance?” 

“It’s not my fault,” he replied. “They 
keep tearing them up everytime I walk 
inside.” 

Albert Cummins, San Gabriel Ave. School, 
South State, Calif 


Admiral of the 7 Keys 


“Can you type?” 

“I use the Columbus system.” 

“What is that?” 

I discover a key and land on it.” 
Jean Welsh, Mt. Airy (Md.) School 


Signs of the Time$ 


“What, only $1800 for that car? Mz in, 
you're crazy! I paid $1400 for it, new!” 


Harold Olive, Deshler H. 8.. Luscumbia, Ala 





UNMASK THE STH COLUMN! 


WE WANT TO C-U-B-A CUS 
TOMER of ours! To serious 





approval .pplicants we offer 
a big packet of all different 
Cuban sta'nps—from the first 
issue to the last!—for only 5c 
Includes a scarce old stamp 
issued nearly 100 vears ago; 
commemoratives — we 

ictory stamp: airmail; sin 
ister Anti-Fifth Columnist is- 
sue; etc Send that nickel 


today and get the surprise of 
your life! GARCELON STAMP 
CO.. Box 594. Calais. Me 


Wow! $10. 00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 





1~ a Stamps, unsorted and unpicked -(mostly or 
t f as received from the church missions 
and ott yurces. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre 
sented Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up te 25c or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some 
thing really valuable’ Price only {0c to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO Dept. 12. Jamestown, New York 








Never Saw Such Sausage 


Customer: “Those sausages you sent 
me yesterday seem to be meat on one 
end and bread on the other.” 

Butcher: “Well, in these days, it’s 


hard to make ends meet.” 


Sylvia Durnell, Booker T. Washington School 
Chester, Penn 


Rx 


Patient: “As we have known each 
other so long, Doctor, I do not intend 
to insult you by paying your bill. But I 
have left you a handsome sum in my 
will.” 

Physician: “Very kind of you, | am 
sure. Allow me to look at that prescrip- 
tion again. There is a slight alteration 1 
should like to make in it.” 

Gerald Handler, Armour School, Chicago, U1. 


Wise Purchase 


Jr. Customer: 
chocolate bars?” 

Shopkeeper: 
tor 15 cents.” 

Jr. Customer: 
other one.” 


“How much are those 
“Two for 25 cents. One 


“Swell. Give me the 


Solly Sapadin, P. 8. 25, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Ageless 
Judge: “Your age, Madam?” 
Woman: “Thirty.” 
Judge: “Frankly, I think you will 
have a hard time proving that.” 
Woman: “Well, you can’t prove other- 
wise. The building where my birth was 


recorded burned down in 1895.” 
Jack Yanoff, Roosevelt Jr. H. S8., San Francisco, Calif 


Year-Ache 


Bob: “There's only one thing wrong 
with New Year’s resolutions.” 

Bill: “What's that?” 

Bob: “They go in one year and out 
the other.” 


Bonnie De Wiese, Germantown (Ohio) Schoo 


Cooked Their Goose 


Grandpa: “Yep, I put about 300 men 
out of action one time.” 

Junior: “Why Grandpa, | didn’t know 
you were a hero. You never showed me 
your medals.” 

Grandpa: “No medals. It just hap- 
pened I was the company cook.” 

Don Ellis,Lake City School, Seattle, Wash 


Up in the Air 


Mary: “Hello, Melvin, I haven’t seen 
you for some ‘ime.” 


Melvin: “I've been in bed for three 
weeks.” 

Mary: “That's too bad. Flu, I sup- 
pose. 

Melvin: “Yes, and crashed.” 


Betty King, Elkhart (Ind.) Jr. 3. & 


Repri.sed from “Vocational Trends” 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Barbara 
Bergman, P.S. 114, Queens, New York, 
N. Y. 


An American soldier stationed in 
London was trying to give an Fiiglish- 
man some idea of the size of Texas. 

“Why, in Texas you can board a train 
one morning, ride all day and night, and 
the next morning you’re still in Texas.” 

“Really!” replied the Englishman. 
“And I thought our trains were slow!” 


Time Marches On 
Boy: “If a giraffe gets its teet wet, 
can it get a sore throat?” 


Girl: “Probably, but it would take a 
week.” . 
Adeline Marynowski, Edison School, Hammond, Ind. 


Man Bites Dog 


Teacher: “Who is man’s noblest 
friend?” 
Pupil: “The hot dog —it actually 


teeds the hand that bites it.” 
Julia Bowen, Laurinburg (N. C.) H. 8. 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS: 4-Formosa; 9-treaty; 10-Ala; 12-try; 
14-no; 15-P.S.; 16-Tito; 17-trim; 18-on; 20-SE; 21- 
ego; 23-pan; 24-France; 26-Rangoon. 
DOWN: 1-Rota; 2-soar; 3-bay; 5-R.R.; 6-Metz; 
7-sty; 8-Canton; 11-loin; 13-Osmena; 15-Pisa; 19- 
Bong; 2l-era; 22-gang; 23-peon; 24-fry; 25-Co. 












LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO Ad nites FREE FRENCH 
Free Stamp Magazine, 


stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 


PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
AS, rm) Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 


Dept. 416, Little Rock, Ark. 





NEWS SX WORD 


. New name for Persia. 
. On top of. 
3. Country between India, Thailand. 
. Mother. 
. Coquettish glance. 
. First person, verb to be. 
. Past tense of do. 
. Prefix meaning two. 
7. Desert wanderer. 
Equal. 
Founder of Chinese Republie. 
Walking stick. 
2. Color of Russia’s flag. 
. Island in the Pacific. 
Boy's name. 
. Cobweb. 
. Since. 
3. Escape. 
30. From. 
31. Happening. 
33. Government Issue. 
4. Capital of Norway. 


ei & 
Into 


City in Lran. 

Greek letter N. 

. Allied Military Government. 

. City in North Africa. 

Stick. 

Nation between Greece and Yugoslavia. 
. Ireland. 

. River in France. 

. I would (contraction). 

. Wet earth. 

. Friend. 

. Early discoverers of North America. 
. Royal Air Force. 

. To live. 

. Little. 

. Board used for snow travel. 

. Evening. 

32. The negative. 33. Leave. 
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Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 





We didn’t ‘dream up’’ Emil—he’s real, terribly reall 
See what happens when he becomes a guest ina typical 
American home. And remember, there are 12 million 
more in Germany like him, sworn to destroy you and 


all you hold dear! What would you do with Emil? 








SSester Coote 


PRESENTS 


WITH A Seive Witn 
Raina DP | 


FREDRIC BETTY 
MARCH : FIELD 
“AGNES MOOREHEAD 


JOAN CARROLL 


Directed by LESLIE FENTON 
.. Released thro UNITED ARTISTS 


—— hie cacge ee cnt 


Win a $100 War Bon 


The editors of Scholastic offer the following prizes 





tor compositions on the re-education of German 
youth: First prize, $100 War Bond; second prize, 
$50 War Bond; third prize, a Harmon wrist 
watch; fourth prize,a Harmon wrist watch. See this 
thrilling picture, ‘“Tomorrow—the World!’’ and 


consult your English teacher for rules of contest. |e 





Based on the 


PRIZE-WINNING 
PLAY 


which thrilled Broadway 
audiences for 14 months 


By the same producer whe will bring yeu 
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Send for FREE copies of “The Talking Millstones” 


- 






wy Pe 
They walk right out of its pages into your heart 


Here is an exciting, bewitching new story book fully illustrated by Henry C. Pitz, one of the 
for you. Linking the past with the present,““The most popular artists in America. 





Talking Millstones” is a series of short stories Use the convenient coupon below to send for 
about the history of wheat and the milling of your FREE copy. 

. ° ° 1869 q 
flour. Here is adventure—lived by teen-age, wide- 4 
awake characters who step right out of the book Tp Tees 
to live and breathe. My = 








‘“‘THE TALKING MILLSTONES”’ is from the pen 
of Camilla Wing, whose stories are known and 
loved by boys and girls everywhere. It is color- 


7 Ky} bate J —=. 
“Sone — : 


MAIL THIS FOR FREE COPY OF "THE TALKING MILLSTONES” 


PSS SSSSS SSG ESE 68 2288888828880 4628 28886888 28088888688 






i 
t ' 
' Institute of Flour Milling History a; 
: Pillsbury Mills, Inc., J1-46, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota ; 
1 As soon as the books are off the press, please send me, FREE 
1 AND POSTPAID, my personal copy of ‘“The Talking Millstones.”’ e | L L § 3 U RY 
7 
' 
: NAME 4 dey » MILLS, Inc. 
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Structure of Brifish Empire =< 


As Seen Through Burma Sttfdy \ 


*“"*e0ee04 


THEME ARTICLE — BURMA — pp. 4, 5, 6. 


The Theme Articles of the past three issues have had one 
point in common: each described the political relationship 
between Great Britain and anothei India (Dec 
ll, pp. 6-9), Greece (Jan. 8, pp. and Burma (Jan 
15, pp. 4 6 

In each of these articles. pupils learned of the vastly com 
plex nature of international affairs. They learned something 
tbout (a) power politics; (b) imperialism; spheres of 
influence d) inte r-relationships among the nations of the 
world. Ask your pupils to define these phrases and cite ex 


amples of each 


country 
6, 7) 


5. 


Cc 


Conduct a class discussion using the following questions. 
\sk your pupils to refer to such countries as Greece, India, 
Poland, Italy, Belgium, and Burma in their answers 


1. Has one nation the right to control the affairs of an- 


CONTENTS THIS ISSUE 

paxe 
News Roundup 
45rheme Article: Burma 
AV Week: Fool-Proot Flying 
Short Story: Nathan Hale, Patriot 
Victory Quiz 
Science and Invention: Bouncing Putty 
Some Fun 
News-Word 


~l db QW 


Ul bm Gy ho CO 


Puzzle 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


Theme Article: Iran and lrag 

Bib and Tuck: The Sad Sack 

Building a Better World: The Liberated Nations 

Air Week: Trying to Stall the Ercoupe. 

Science and Invention: Fuel Gas Generator 

Builders of America: Daniel Webste1 

Review: Victory Quiz, review of issues from No- 
vember 27 through January 22 inclusive. The Teach- 
ers Edition will feature 50 supplementary review ques 


tions. 





other? If so. under what circumstances? 








2 Are there any 
be under the control of a foreign nation? For example 
braltar, Panama Canal Zone, Suez Canal 
ontrolling these areas without endangt ring world peace 
Should the U. S. intervene in the political affairs of a 
ioreign nations 

! Should 

atter the 
Di 
do 
When disc ussing ft 
the | 
British Empire 


areas in the world that should 
( 


Suggest means ol 


strateck 


vl 


) 


if } 
tall 


Bri 


Ik Hel independence? 


\ 


5 vou believe in imperialism? Give 
} 


' 


lo or not { 


appr Ve 
} 


he question on imp rialisi 
ructu 


} , « 
study developments t ind ambitions of 


Various types of government prevail in alli 


with Great Britain. Subject nations enjoy indepen 


the I! al 


countries 


L¢ nce 


and fitness 


«Ah 


cording te leg I 


( ro 


ree of politic maturity 


t 


erm 


} 
Lithi 


self OVE 

Phe 
selt 

that they 


states, 


dominion js | i t 


‘ 


Dominios 
the fact 


autonomous 


most ind pel de 
to Great Britain 
king. The dominions 
ire Vv governol generals appointed by the 
Phi the 
inal head of the state. The true power is vested in the prim«e 
minister, who is elected by the people. Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Newfoundland are dominions. Discus- 
sion question: What reasons might a nation have for pre- 


it 
| 


ire governing bound OnLY by 


the 


eade d 


Té 
share 


| 


Sallie 


I 


governor-general, however, is merel\ 


CTOWT not 


ferring independence dominion status? 


to ( Trade, 
ind industrial interests are the key to the answer. 

Che least independent POSSESSIONS the 
under the jurisdiction of 
The government of a colony is the govern- 
it of the mother countrv. Colonials are 


taxes, 


) 


are colonies. By 


definition, a colony is a territory 


another powell 
rie \ nationals of “the 
ontrolling power. The Fiji Islands, tor example, is a colonial 
JFOU] 
Another form of government under the Empire is a pre- 
tectorate. In Africa, Zanzibar and Somaliland British 
{ 


protectorates. Unde this form of government. state 


! are 


a Sur- 


ont affairs and partial Ol complete 
ot iffairs to \ 
protectorate differs trom a still retains its 
reignty 

mandate allows 
unde protectorate 
Britain 


+ 


it 


rol ot its troreig 
| 


qd 


rence! 


Ss 


control its omesti the protective 


in that it 


power. 
colony 
O)\ ¢ 

\ 


Brit 


a subject nation more freedom than it 
Palestine ot Great 


of and is obligated 


Is a mandate 


Palestine 


IS self GOVerie d 


, 
has custody 


but Palestine 


ill I 
yotect 
Phe 


li 


move toward independence ind treedom trom lor- 


elg control sometimes stems 


etc. 
imposed by the mother country, or who resent special privi- 
leges enjoyed by the mother country. 


trom industrial interests 


manutacturers who wish to be rid of trade restrictions 


(Please turn to next page) 


Classroom and Magazine Working ‘Together 

















MAP STUDY 


Study the map of Burma for the ways in which geography 
influences transportation. Disregarding air travel, what kind 
of vehicles are best for mountainous terrain? for swamp- 
lands? for rivers? 

List special types of military equipment soldiers might 
need if stationed in Burma 

How does the monsoon season influence military strategy? 
ls it a good time to launch an offensive? 


Discussion Questions 
l. Why did the Filipinos fight 


Burmans did not? 


against Japan when the 


2. In what wavs are the politic al affairs of Burma and 
India similar? 

3. Which nation is better prepared for self-government 
turma or India? 

5. How does the war in Burma attect the war in China? 

6. Do you believe 


in nde nc 


Burma should have demanded inde- 


while the war was in progress? 


Fact Questions 
1. Why is it important to open the Burma Road? 


2. Describe the geography of Burma. List three rivers 
3. What was Burma’s chief export before the war? 

4. Before the Japanese invasion, what country controlled 
rma? What kind of government was Burma seeking? 

5. Why was the Ledo Road built? 

6. Who is Genera] Stilwell? General Merrill? 

7. What is the monsoon? 


AIR WEEK — p. 7 


Atte. reading the arti le on the Ere« upe pupils might 
reter to Junior Scholastic, Nov. 13 p. 5, to review 


ticle on the postwar family pl ine 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the I rcoupe so we ll suited to civilian use? 

2. How can the development of an easy-to-manage plane 
ike the Er oupe advance civilian aviation? 


> 


3. If you were an aviator, do you think you would preter 


n Ercoupe to a fast, powerful plane like the Thunderbolt? 
Would you preter it to a helicopter? 
4. How will widespread civilian aviation alter our daily 


livesr 


Fact Questions 


l. How many controls 


2. How are the rudders controlled? 


What are thev? 


has the Ercoupe r 


| How does the pilot Mmcre ase the speed ot il) | rCOUp 4 
} How does he make the plan climb? 
5. How does the pilot make it turn to the right and lett? 


NATHAN HALE, PATRIOT — pp. 8, 9, 10 


Nathan Hale, Patriot by Martha Mann has been sin 
‘led out for the Gold Seal award as one of the most im 
portant children’s books ol 1944 


adventure storv. but a dramatic study of vital issues as alive 
today as they were in the time of the 


Not only is it an exciting 


American Revolution 
Study the story in one of the three following Wavs 


a) Study it as an adventure. divorced from historic o1 


Nn 
ideological content Ask your pupils to judge it as adventure 
fiction, comparing it wit] 


Te other popular fiction they may 


an toric document uumated by fhe 


iuithe Ss skill might hye analvzed with re 


s 


Junior Scholastic, 220 Eost 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


spect to her use of suspense, action, character, dialogue, 
blend of fact with fiction. 

(c) Study the story in the light of World War II, inas- 
much as the ideals of 1776 — freedom and independence — 
have again been jeopardized. 


Class Activities 


Review the story of Nathan Hale’s lite — his boyhood, col- 
lege days at Yale. 
tering the Army. 


experiences as a schoolteacher before en- 


The entire excerpt reprinted here, or parts of it, 
he dramatized for classroom production. 

Hold a class discussion on the merits of a fictionized biog- 
raphy. Is it superior to straight, documented biographical 
? Does an author have the right to characterize a 
famons historical figure with imaginary speech and action? 


Ask your pupils to draw a map tracing Nathan's route on 
his mission. 


might 


writing 


Have pupils reread the story and set down terms and 
ideas that “date” it, ice.—the bucket brigade, prejudices 
against spying, redcoats, etc. Do pupils think people have 
changed much in the last two hundred years? Why, or why 
not? Would Nathan Hale fit into the picture today? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think Nathan Hale’s fellow officers were right 
in considering the work of a spy 
Explain. 

2. What thoughts do you think went on in Hale’s mind 
when General Howe offered him a chance to save his life 
by joining the King’s American Dragoons? 

3. If you had only one adjective with which to sum up 
Nathan's character, what would you select? Why? 

1. What figure in history or in contemporary times d 
you admire most? How does he compare with Nathan Hale: 

5. Which do you think was the more difficult choice fo: 
Nathan to make: to become a spy. or to choose death 
rather than join the British? 

6. Discuss Nathan Hale’s last statement. What did he 
mean? 


base and degrading? 


NEWS ROUNDUP, p. 3 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why have many war workers left munitions plants {: 
jobs in civilian industry? 
2. Do you think the measures taken by the Director o! 
War Mobilization to increase the Army are strong enough 
Can you suggest other ways of increasing the Army? 

3. How can women help to win the war? 

1. How will the suspension of horse racing help our war 
effort? 


Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 


ACROSS: 1-lran; 5-on; 6-Burma; 9-ma; 10-ogle; 12-am; 14-did; 16-bi; 
17-nomad; 19-par; 20-Sun; 2l-cane; 22-red; 23-Bali; 24-Al; 25-web; 26-as 
8-H lee 30-of; 31-event; 33-GI; 34-Oslo 

DOWN l-m; 2-Abadan 3-nu; 4-AMG; 5-Oran; T7-rod; 8-Albania 
13-Moselle; 15-I'd; 18-mud; 19-pal; 21-Cabots; 22-RAI 23-be 
25-wee: 27-ski; 29-eve; 32-no; 33-go 


11-kire 


Answers to Victory Quiz, p. 12 


1. THREE ON A MATCH Cross out: 1-Volga; Yellow, Tigris; 2-Nago 
| Metz; 3-Hindu: Sikhs, Samurai; 4-Damaskinos, Nehru, Stett 
Ru Korea, Arabia 
2. BOUND FOR BURMA: b, b, c, ¢ 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H: b, a, c, b 
4. IN THE ERCOUPE: b, c, a 
THEY SAY Provost Marshal. General Howe, Nathan Hale, Colonel 
Knowlton 


t Thanksgiving, Christmas and Mid-year. Entered as second-class 197 
tic Corporatior SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: for two or more copies ¢ 
$1.25 a school year. Single copy 10« All correspondence should be addressed to 





OFF THE PRESS 


The Great Union, Mr 
the editors of Life, 
that war can be abolished. He shows how 
the defects of the old Le ague ot Nations 


can be eliminated by 


In 


one of 


David Cort, 


argues strongly 


setting up a genuine 
Each nation 
will be represented not by politicians ap- 
pointed from the but delegates 
elected by the people, just as our Con 
gressmen are elected. Nor will it be possi- 
ble 
dety 
punishment will be 
nore 

To those who ask, “What will happe n te 
our sovereignty?” The Great Union has an 
effective What happened to our 
sovereignty in the present crisis? We vield 


ed it in effect to Germany and Japan. In- 


government among nations. 


top by 


to walk out of such an organization o1 
its the threat of 


too compelling to ig 


dec Is1ions, be¢ aus 


answer! 


stead of acting as a powerful member of a 
world United States 
war Germany 
Union Press, 700 
Washington 1, D. C. 
$1.00. 


government, the 
forced to this 
and Japan gave the cue 
Ninth St.. N.W 


paper bound edition 


Was 


enter when 


The 
Bec ke r 


sponsore d by 


Negro in John 


Smith 


by 
Lillian 
Council Against Intol- 
tells in pictures and 
brief biographical notes what Negro men 
ind women have contributed to America in 
the fields of art, ath 
letics, science, education, production, and 
Messner, 8 FE. 40th St.. 


American Life, 


with a pretace by 


the 


erance in America, 


music, entertainment 


Jurtian 
$1.00.) 


detense 
7 
ce] oO 
The Hlistory of the Neu Deal, by Basil 
Rauch 1S readable survey and 


of the purposes and polic ies of the 


analy SIS 


> 
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HOSIERY 
MENDING 
KIT 


CARRY IT IN 
YOUR PURSE 





SAVES YOU 
DOLLARS 
IN HOSIERY 


Contains 11 prepared tabs to stop 
runs; also needle and six colors of 
thread. Repairs silk, rayon, nylon. 


IMPORTANT !—All you have to do is: 


1. Take a penny post card, or a sheet 
of paper and an envelope. 


2. Write on it the names and addresses 
of 6 boys, 12 years or older, living in 
towns of 10,000 or less. 


3. Mail it now to GRIT PUBLISHING 
CO.,Dep’tD., WILLIAMSPORT 3,PA. 


We'll write to the boys about selling 
GRIT, America’s Greatest Family 
Weekly, showing them how they can 
make $1 to $5 in a few hours every 
Friday or Saturday, plus valuable prizes. 


Be sure to give your own full name 
and address. We'll send you mr 








mending kit at once. 





velt administration from 1933 to 1938. Mr. 
Rauch sees recovery as the New Deal ob- 


the emphasis shifted to reform measures — 
the Social Security Act, the National 
bor Relations Act 

A student of 
History at Barnard College, 
on leave for war service on the faculty 
of Annapolis, Mr. Rauch is equipped to 
make a thoughtful, impartial study of New 
Deal history 
Age 
N. Y 


Instructor in 


( Creative 


i Ae 2 


and achievement. 
Press, Inc., 11 E. 44th St 
Price, $2.50.) 
© oO 
The 


Alexander 


Land of the 
Nazarofl 


illustrations, is a 


Russian 


People, by 


with many photo- 
graphic addition to 
the “Portraits of the Nations Series” (Lip- 
pincott, $2.00). In simple, readable form 
this book gives an outline of 


tory. 


new 


Russian _ his- 
charac- 
Russian life. It 


introduces American bovs and girls to the 


an interpretation of Russian 


ter, and a description ot 


Russian people as thev are today. 
° ° ° 
Welle Ss ii 
Guide to the 
386 Fourth Ave.., 

has brought together an 


Mr 


{merican’s 


Sumner An Intelligent 
Peace ( Dryden 
N. Y. 16, $3.75), 


he nse 


Pre SS. 
amount 
the 
de- 
the 


re- 


of significant information. For each of 
independent countries and all 


pendent areas, he 


major 
picture of 

life, and 
its history in brief 
the 


world of 


Vives a 
people, the land, economic 
lations with other lands: 
1914 to 1944: a 
affecting 


tomorrow 


from discussion of 


tactors its part in the 
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RUSSIAN DICTIONARY 
Russian 
low k 


the 


words written 

The chiet 
extra characters of 
alphabet Mastering this 
dificult than mastering 
and Russian pronunciation is no more diffi- 
cult than 
the 
it increasingly 
For this 


English-Russiar 


out in English 


formidable. reason lies in 
the Russian 


alphabs t is 


SIX 
ho 
more shorthand: 
is German 

that 


It is quite likely, in 
Americans will find 


vears to come, 
sian a good Russian-English and 
dictionary 1s 1 prime 
requisite 
E. P. Dutton & 
pated the need and have just 


fessor V. K. Miiller’s dictionary 


tion, revised and enlarged of the 


anticl- 
Pro- 
third edi- 
Russian- 
$3.00), and first U. S. print- 
($2.50). 


Company have 


Issue d 


English part 


ing of the English-Russian 
Modern orthography IS 
Miiller is of the 
Institute of 


dictionarv contains 60.000 words 
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the First Mos- 
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COW Foreign 


technical terms, industrial and 


words 


All books 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. 


or pamphlets mentioned 


Merely send your check or money order 
the complete of books 
ordered, at the indicated. If a 
booklet is available free of charge. of 
course no money need be sent. Address: 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS 
SERVICE BUREAU, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 
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' 624 ORDERS 


TOP SCHOLASTIC 
PAPER QUOTA 


Subscribers Urged 
To Order Promptly 
For Spring Copies 


The old law of supply and demand 
went into effect against 624 would- 
be SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
teacher-subscribers this fall—or- 
ders for more than 14,680 copies 
could not be accepted because we 
had reached the limits of the quota 
set by W.P.B. paper rationing 
regulations. 


Don’t Let This Happen fo You! 


Clip out the coupon below and 
mail promptly. Make your plans 
by following one of the convenient 
suggestions below: 


1. Be sure of copies for your classes 
when the February term starts by send- 
ing in your advance tentative order 
now. 

. If uncertain of classes, 
number of students, continue your 
present order and revise any time 
within three weeks after the start of 
the term. 
If sure of classes, place your definite 
order now so that no issues will be 
skipped at the beginning of the new 
February term. 


DON'T DELAY! MAIL TODAY! 


subjects or 


Subscription Department 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
(Senior Scholastic © World Week © Junior Scholastic; 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


TE 1-15-45 


[_} Continue 
semester 


my present erder ter the February 


[) This ts my final DEFINITE ORDER 


[) This isa TENTATIVE ADVANCE RENEWAL— 
1 will let you know the final quantity three weeks 
after the start of the February semester 


[) Starting with the first February Issue send me: 


copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
Combined Edition 


copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
English Class Edition 


copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
Social Studies Edition 


copies WORLD WEEK 
copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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ARE “KEY” FOODS 
IN THE 
"BETTER BREAKFAST” 
PROGRAM 


a 


Authorities are pretty well agreed that breakfast 
is the meal most often neglected. ‘] hey are like- 
ise agreed that, in many respects, it is the most 
important meal of the day. For, of course, breakfast 
neans, literally, “breaking the fast” —the 12 hour fast 
ince dinner the night before. And, when breakfast 
is slighted, mental and physical energy cannot easily 





be maintained, during the morning hours. 


What constitutes an adequate breakfast? In the 
ecent Roper nation-wide breakfast survey, medical 
ind nutritional authorities agreed that breakfast should 
upply from }4 to }% of the day’s total nourishment. 
\nd more than 80% of them specifically included 
breakfast cereals among their recommendations for an 
ideal breakfast. 

Obviously, unless breakfast furnishe$ its share of the 
day’s requirements of proteins, vitamins and minerals, 
as well as calories, a heavy burden is thrown upon the 
other two meals of the day. It is for this reason that 
cereal foods are of particular value at the morning meal. 

Cereal foods have always been important as a source 
of calories and cereal proteins. In their whole grain— 
or modern enri hed and restored—forms, they are a 
valuable source of three essential B-vitamins and iron. 
Actually, cereal foods (flour, breakfast cereals, etc.) 
contribute almost }4 of the calories and almost 4 
of the proteins in the average American diet, and if 
these cereal foods are whole grain, enriched or re- 

tored types, they would contribute to the average 








This new 30-page booklet, 
“The Story of Cereal Grains” 





prepored by the Products Control and 
Nutrition departments of General M Ils, 
c. is just off the press « i is availcoble 












. copy, sim moil us the c pon at 


ht. Sorry, only one copy to a person. 


ereal foods 





































American diet more than 14 of the recommended daily 
allowances for thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and iron.* 


Also, cereal foods are excellent “carriers”? of other 
basic foods such as milk, cream, fruit and (in the case 
of bread) butter. Since they are available in so many 
appetizing forms, they have the important extra value 
of stimulating the desire to eat a good breakfast. 


* Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. Data adjusted for losses in cooking. 


GENERAL Mitts. Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Makers of 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR « _ BISQUICK 
WHEATIES + CHEERIOATS + KIX 


Our family flours cre all enriched to the new, higher government stand- 
ards, including Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and 
Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all 
our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed above, are 
registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 






General Mills, Inc., Dept. 25 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me, free, a copy of your new 30-page, 


illustrated booklet. “The Story of Cereal Grains”. 











RADIO PROGRAMS FOR 


SUNDAY 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 


ing, CBS 

The world’s great books are discussed 
by leading authors, critics, and educators. 
Books scheduled for discussion are: Feb. 
4. Blackstone’s Commentaries on_ the 
Laws; Feb. 11, Special Lincoln Program; 
Feb. 18, Juvenal’s Satires: Feb. 25, Casa- 
nova’s Memoirs 
:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 

\ challenging, thought-provoking ser- 

of discussions of current social, po 
litical and economi: msues by members 
of the Universitv of Chicago facultv and 
others 


3:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS 

This world famous orchestra brings 
musical masterpieces to Sunday listeners 
in concerts directed by outstanding con- 
ductors of the present day. Conductors 
scheduled to direct are: Feb. 4, Igor 
Stravinsky; Feb. 11, Artur Rodzinski; 
Feb. 18, Rodzinski; Feb. 25, Rodzinski 
:00-4:30 p.m. Your America, MBS 

A program designed to acquaint East 
ern listeners with the industrial might of 
the West, and sponsored by the 65,000 
employees of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Leading industries from America’s West- 
ern and Middle Western states will be 
saluted on the program 


MONDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Science Frontiers, CBS 
Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized with stress upon occupa- 
tional requirements. Feb. 5, Ceiling Un 
limited — Aeronautics; Feb. 12, The 
Written Word —Typography; Feb. 19, 
The Doctor Fights — Surgery; Feb. 26, 
Harnessing the Waters — Hydraulics 
5:45-6:00 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
The Sea Hound, BN 
\ program pres¢ nted in cooperation 
th the Office of the Coordinator of 
nter-American Affairs, using the form of 
the usual children’s adventure serial to 
e information on Latin American 
ountries and their peoples 
00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC 
| eading radio, st we und screen actors 
portray featured roles in these stories of 
the nation’s history, past and in the mak- 


ing 


:30-10:15 p.m. 


TUESDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 
Dramatized incidents from the lives of 
the composers, music that speaks for 
foreign lands and peoples and seasonal 
music. Feb. 6, The Voyageurs: Feb. 13, 
Jubilee; Feb. 20, Land of the Belgians: 
Feb. 27, The Middle East 
American Forum of 
the Air, MBS 
Under the direction of Theodore Gra 
nik, outstanding authorities of Congress 
business. and labor are brought together 


to discuss vital current issues 


WEDNESDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — New Horizons, CBS 

Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews will throw 
the spotlight on the important areas of 
an air-age globe. Feb. 7, Star and Cres- 
cent — Istanbul; Feb. 14, Capital of 
Peace—Geneva; Feb. 21, European Ter- 
minal— Lisbon; Feb. 28, Hammer and 


Sickle 


Mos OW 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Words at War, 


NBC 

Dramatizations of significant current 
books dealing with our role in World 
War II and plans and prospects for the 
postwar era 


THURSDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Tales 
CBS 


Series dramatizing notable stories trom 


from Far and Near, 


classical and current literature. Feb. 1, 
The King of the Golden River; Feb. 8, 
Dr. George Washington Carver, Scientist; 
Feb. 15, Lottie’s Valentine; Feb. 22, Au 
tobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 


7:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meet- 


ing of the Air. BN 

Phe oldest audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus 
sions of important public issues by out 
standing national leaders 


10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time. 


BN 
News in the making, with significant 
details of background events 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Musie in Amer- 


ican Cities, NBC 
Each program 1s devoted to a different 
city, including music originated in the 


FEBRUARY 


city and composers born in the city. Feb 
1, Caribbean Cities; Feb. 8, New York 


Feb. 15, Bogota; Feb 22, San Fran scr 


FRIDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — This Living World. CBS 

Dramatizations of questions of publi: 
interest with a group of students discuss 
ing each topic after the dramatization 
Feb. 2, Victory and the Farmer; Feb. 9 
Will I Have a Job?; Feb. 16, Trading 
With the World; Feb. 23, How Should 
Treaties Be Made? 
:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportun- 
ity, MBS 

Dramatic presentation of the life stor 
ies of some of America’s outstanding 


young men 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 


Way, NBC 

History course of the NBC University 
of the Air, tracing world progress toward 
freedom through incidents in the lives of 
men and women who influenced the 
struggle for human liberty. 


SATURDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You 
Make It — Home Economics Series. 
NBC 

One of the University of the Air series 
covering important phases of home mak 
“Clothing.” 
“Food,” and “Family Relationships 


ing including “Housing,” 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House Pro- 


gram, MBS 

SCHOLASTIC participates in twe 
broadcasts a month on the first and third 
Saturdays, featuring high school forum 
discussions of the Institute of Student 
Opinion poll and reading of student 
poetry 
:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 

Drama of an American family in war 
time, presented in cooperation with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach 
cCTs 
:00-730 p.m. The World’s Great Nov- 
els, NBC 

Literature course of the NBC Univer 
sity of the Air. Dramatizations from thi 
world’s great novels, with commentary 
Feb. 3, The Count of Mente Crist 
Dumas Fel LO The Count of Monte 
Dumas; Feb. 17, Vanity Fa 
Thackeray; Fel 24 Vanit hair 
Thackeray 


Cristo 
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‘QUICK CASH Educational Films 
for English Classes 


When NEEDED MOST! 
LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 








CONFI yo ary 
ON YOUR 


LOW COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign 
ments, no e shusnensiag investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300 ’ Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 
contacted 


NO PAYMENTS DURING SUMMER! 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and if you wish, ar- 
rangements can be made so there will be no payments 
during the summer months. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa's low lawful 


rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, 
LICENSED BY AND 


no red tape, 48 hour service 
If you need cash now, or will need BOWDED TO.THE 
it soon, write today fo r Mutual's S7A47EF OF 10WA. 
courteous, confidential “Borrow 
By Mai!” plan for teachers. It will 
be mailed in a plain envelope. NO 
cost. NO obligation. NO represen- 
tative will call. Use coupon below 
or ney a card or letter to— 


{MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 














DEPT. 54 SIOUX city 2 IOWA: 
lemen: Without cost or obligation, send me § 
‘ es “MAIL your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for § 
: ,eachers : 
- . 
; MAME __ ' 
* ADDRESS — : ; 
. 

a CITY ees SME Be : 









New 160-page catalog and subscription 
to Lagniappe, Our drama newspaper. free 
on request. Tested plays for groups of all 
ages. by one of the nation's teading edu- 
cational publishers. For schools, colleges, 
churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO, tszonisce ive 


ONTINUING our listing of educa- 
tional films suitable for use in the 
classroom, SIGHT AND SOUND pre- 
sents a selection of films for English 
class study. This is not a complete list- 
ing of films which may be valuable for 
study of literature or grammar, but is 
intended to give English teachers an 
idea of some of the materials in this 
field. 
BRANDON Fits Ine 
New York, N. Y. 
Battle of Books (1 reel) 
Cover to Cover (2 reels) 
Copey on Dickens (2 ree Is) 
Gray's Elegy (2 reels) 


1600 Broadway, 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC., 
1560 Broadway. New York 19, 
N. Y. 

James F. Cooper (1 reel) 

William C. Brvant (1 reel) 
Ceorge Eliot l reel) 

Oliver Goldsmith (1 reel) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (1 reel) 
Henry W Longfellow l reel ) 

Sir Walter Scott 1 reel) 

Percy B. Shelley 1 reel) 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 1 reel) 
Walt Whitman (1 reel) 
Cricket on the Hearth 3 reels 
Hunchback of Notre Dame (4 reels) 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow (3 reels) 
Pied Piper of Hamelin (2 reels) 
Robinson Crusoe t reels 

The Brownings (1 reel) 

Charles Dick« ns { ] reel 

Ralph W. Emerson (1 reel) 


YMCA Motion Picture Lisprary, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York. N. Y. 
The Perfect Tribute (2 reels 
The Story of Dr. Carver (1 reel) 
The Story of Alfred Nobel 1 reel) 
Master Will Shakespeare (1 reel) 
The Story of Dr. Jenner (1 reel) 


Classics and popular works of fiction 
which have been filmed for commercial 
available from a 
number of producers and distributors. 
lypical of this group are tl 


and school use are 


1e following 
vhic h Can be secured from 


Wartter O. GutTLtonn, 25 West 45th 
Street. New York 19. N. Y. 
Abe Lin In in Ilinois 
Gunga Din 
Hunchback of Notre Dame 
Litth Women 
Swiss Family Robinson 
Black Beauty 
The Count of Monte Cristo 
Elephant Boy 
The Last of the Mohicans 
Old Curiosity Shop 
Anne of Windy Poplars 





House of Seven Gables 

The Informer 

Mother Carey’s Chickens 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays 

Catherine the Great 

Daniel Boone 

Jane Eyre 

Little Men 

Scarlet Pimpernel 

Films of this type may also be ob 
tained from 
Bett & HoweLtt Company, 180] 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. Illinois 
Bray Picrures Corporation, 729 Sey 
enth Avenue, New York 17. N. \¥ 
Firms Inc., 64 East Lake Street, Chi 
cago 1, Illinois; IpeaL Pictures Cor 
PORATION, 28 to 34 Eighth Street. Chi 
cago 8, Illinois; PicroriaL Fits. Ine 
RKO Building, Radio City, New York 
RussELL C. RosHen, 188 West Ran 
dolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








An inspiring presentation of the American way 
of life . . . portraying the hopes of the immi- 
grant upon approaching our shores, his aspira- 
tions and his contributions to our culture. Beau- 


tifully photographed . . . highly significant . 
a@ MUST for school audiences. Available for 
rental and sale. 





CHANTS POPULAIRES 


French-Canadian Folk Songs 
with Animated Cartoons. 


Series of Five delightful lémm. Sound 
Films, one reel each. Included are 16th 
Century classics as well as present-day 
favorites. Sung by the Alouette Quartet 
in French. Available for rental and sale 











Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects available 
for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS 15 New York 19 


19 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 3, Ill 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif 
3025 So Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 








New I6mm. Films 


FOOD, WEAPON OF CONQUEST — 
lwo-reel sound film showing the im- 
ortance of food supply to warring na- 
ions: The manner in which starvation 
; used as a long range weapon by the 
nemy to weaken conquered countries 
s dramatically presented, and the ef- 
torts made to cut off food supplies from 
he democracies are clearly demonstra- 
ted. For rent from Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Aids, Extension Division, Indi- 
na University, Bloomington, Ind. 

COURAGEOUS MR. PENN — Stirring 
\istorical drama showing the struggle 
or religious and civil liberty in Eng- 
land under Charles H, and the founding 
f a free, peaceful commonwealth in 
Pennsylvania. Penn’s part in founding 
the colony and its peaceful relations 
vith the Indians is well brought out. 
Excellent historical film. For rent from 
Bell & Howell, 1801-1815 
Ave.. Chicago 13, Ill. 

WATER — FRIEND OR ENEMY 
\ Walt animated cartoon in 
color demonstrating how water can: be 


Larchmont 


Disney 


i true friend to man if proper precau- 
tions are taken to see that it is pure. 
Illustrates correct measures in keeping 
spring and well water from being con- 
taminated. A unique teaching film with 
the Disney “touch” that makes it divert- 
ing well as outstanding. The film 
may be secured for a small service fee, 
plus transportation charges. Apply to 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Motion Picture Division, 444 Madison 
Ave.. New York 22. N. Y. 

BATTLE FOR OIL — The strategic 
mportance of oil in carrying on mech- 
anized war is graphically described in 
this 16mm. film, specially edited from 
German war films, allied newsreels, and 
wiginal documentary material. Sale or 
ental from Educational Film Library 
Association, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

AMERICA CAN GIVE IT — A forty- 
ninute sound motion picture exempli- 
ying everything we are working and 
fighting for. Walter Huston, Quentin 
Reynolds, and Lowell Thomas show 
ind describe what is happening to 
hildren all over the world, and what 
nust be done in America to insure the 
future of America’s children. Send all 
equests for loan to Department of Pub- 
lic Relations, General Motors Corp.., 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

TARGET FOR TONIGHT — Thrilling 
uuthentic story of a bombing raid over 
Germany by the RAF. The significance 
of such raids in the pattern of Victory 
s clearly demonstrated. For rent from 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 W. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


as 








A typical Book-of 
the-Month Club 


oremium book 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB Subscription 


by writing a prize winning letter telling 
HOW TO USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


discov er 


To 


methods 


practical and effective teaching 
using SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


in the classroom, we announce the competition open 


for 


to all teacher-subscribers who use 10 or more copies 
of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK or 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC in their classrooms. 


It’s a 


listed below 


the rules 


and write a letter on how you use the 


simple competition—just follow 
magazines in your own classroom. The editors of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES will be judges in the 


contest and the prize winning letters will be pub- 
lished in Teacher's Edition 


Each prize-winning letter published will be awarded: 

A $12.00 Membership to the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Write a Prize-Winning Letter on HOW I! USE 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES IN MY CLASSROOM 
and you may win one of these valuable prizes 


Add new books like these to 
your library FREE! 


fost 


Jslang 


\* Y 


These $12.00 memberships to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club will entitle you to: 


1 premium book 
4 regular monthly selections 
2 dividend books 

Totaling 7 new books for your personal 

library or 

if you prefer you may choose 
$12.00 worth of books from the 
Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tions at one time 





1. Your letter should contain a brief description 
of your use of the magazines in your classroom 
-ranging from 300 to 1000 words 

2. Your letter should include on account of 4 
your basic procedure with the SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINE or edition you use i.e., the time 
devoted to it, assignments are made 
methods of study relations of magazine work 
to regular course, use of lesson plans, quizzes, 
etc. In addition, it is highly desirable to de 
scribe any special devices or activities used, 
such as committee work, student conducted reci 
tations, speciol library or outside research, scrap 
books, dramatizations, hand work 
indexing systems, games and contests, panel 
discussions, trips or surveys stimulated by 
magazines, exhibitions, bulletin boords, etc 


how 


filing and 





FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES 


3. Supplementary materials illustrating methods 
described such as drawings, charts, 
be welcomed but are not required 


It is desirable to describe special activities 
such as committee work, 
research 
lated or based on the use of the magazine. 

5. Prize winning letters will be printed in the 
Teacher's 
reserve 

collected form 


6. The competition is 
scribers using 
SCHOLASTIC, WORLD 
LASTIC and o $12.00 
of-the-Month Club will 
letter published in the Teacher's Edition 


etc., will 


outside 
stimu 


scrapbooks, 


contests, dramatizations, etc., 


Edition 
the 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
right to publish them in 


open to all teacher sub 
more copies of SENIOR 
WEEK or JUNIOR SCHO 
membership in the Book 
be awarded for each 


10 of 








SEND IN YOUR LETTER TODAY 


You May Win one of the $12.00 Book-of-the-Month Club Prizes 
help other teachers to use your successful teaching techniques. 


. and your letter may 


Watch for Prize-Winning Letters in Early Issues of Teacher's Edition. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Tools for Building Better Citizens of Tomorrow 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


WORLD WEEK 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 











~ CORONET 


“PICTURE STORY” 


SLIDEFILMS 


8 SLI DE ban LMS (About 200 Pictures) a 


The non-profit visual aid service offered by Coronet 

Magazine last year received such enthusiastic ac- 

Scene from the first Picture Story claim that it will be continued through the coming 
“China's Home Front" school year. 






























This service makes available, on slidefilms and in 
reprints, selected subjects from the “Picture Story” 
section of Coronet Magazine—ideal for schools, 
clubs and churches. 


Cor ai 


The slidefilms, produced by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., can be shown with any standard 
35 mm slidefilm projector. (S.V.E. Projectors are 
again available.) Titles of three of the eight subjects 
are given below. Succeeding subjects will be an- 
nounced later. The eight slidefilms will cost only 
$2.00. Reprints of the ‘‘Picture Story’’ cost 1c each 
with a minimum order of 25. 


ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 1-155 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Quantity Please enter our order for the following: 





-Subscriptions for the 8 CoRONET slidefilms @ $2.00 for the 
entire series. 


THREE OF THE EIGHT SUBJECTS 


Copies of the Coronet Picture Story Reprints each month, 

os j ° ” “se ‘ 2 2 ‘ 

China's Home Front vividly presents the agriculture, October, 1944, through May, 1945, @ lca copy (minimum 

order of 25 copies per month 

eastern ally. To be released in October. Please send Free Circular onthe new CORONET Visual Aid Service. 
“Miracle of Moscow"’—presents the inside story of the aes 
organization that has given the Soviet armies their morale 
and tremendous driving power. To be released in November. nT ee 
“Glass” in glorious technicolor)— portrays the history of ES ES ee eh ae ee Bee Se J 
glass-making from the earliest days. Release date to be 
announced later. CER. caccosecencccesukesssnencasnee SOS nrcctiinminiilizminktemiawnin din 





commerce, industry and home life of our courageous far- | 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


